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1 | “ Ahmadt” a .. | Tangail, a aseeaihiieth 600 | 14th May 1891. 

Bey oe = ~ | Ton Denies 280 | Snd fortaight of 

3 | ‘“ Kasipore Nivasi' oe .. | Kasipore, Burrisal .., 0 | 2nd fortnight of Bysakh, 12 

ee es avamihir a one »» | Ghatail, ne 500 . , — 
6 | “ Sahayogi” ie ... | Burrisal oes 342 

6 | “ Uluberia Darpan”’ eee Uluberia ace 700 {14th ditto. 

Weekly, 

7 66 Bangavasi "’ eee eee Calcutta eee 20,000 15th May 1891. 

8 | * Banganivasi ” cee ee. | Ditto ove 8,000 {16th ditto. 

9 | “ Burdwan Sanjivani’’ oes .. | Burdwan 335 12th ditto. 
10 | “ Charuvarta ” ee vee | Sherepore, Mymensingh 400 | llth ditto, 
11 | “ Dacca Prakash ’’ ans see | Dacca oa 2,200 |17th ditto, 
12 | ‘* Education Gazette *’ i .» | Hooghly 826 {16th ditto. 
13 | “ Gramvasi ” i .. | Ramkristopore, Howrah 1,000 | 18th ditto. 
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16 66 Navayuga o» nr ... | Calcutta ac 600 | 14th ditto. 
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19 | ** Sahachar” se .. | Calcutta ve |800-1,000 | 13th ditto. 
20 66 Sakti 99 . wikia po Dacca see eeecece 
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23 | * Samaya ” ee .., | Calcutta sa 3,000 |15th ditto, 
23 | “ Sanjivani ’’ ne pe Ditto sa 4,000 | 16th ditto. 
24 | “ Sansodhini’”’ ae ... | Chittagong i sci 
25 | “Saraswat Patra °’ re ... | Dacca ben 300 |16th = ditto. 
26 | ‘* Som Prakash ” i ... | Calcutta ini, 600 | 18th ditto. 
27 |‘ Sudhakar ” .. | Ditto ay 3,100 |15th ditto. 

28 | * Sulabh Samachar ”’ me se. | Ditto oe ae 
29 | ** Surabhi-o-Pataka °’ aia wee | Ditto ios 700 

Daily. 
. 80 | * Banga Vidy& Prakashika’’ vee | Calcutta a 500 

31 | ‘‘ Bengal Exchange Gazette ’”’ we. | Ditto nie vennee 16th to 18th and 21st May 1891. 
82 | * Dainik o Samachar Chandrika °’ sock ithe oe 1,000 | 18th to 21st ditto. 
33 | * Samvad Prabhakar ”’ w. | Ditto ne 1,600 | lith, 16th, and 18th to 21st ditto. 
34 | “ Samvad Purnachandrodaya’’ ee | Ditto oe 300 Ditto ditto. 

ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
— Weekly. | 
35 | * Dacca Gazette’’ ame ».. | Dacca ‘iia we 18th ditto. 
HInpi. 
. | Monthly. 
ae eh. Degoemne 2 Mission ke Misik Sasiiaele Darjeeling sia 60 | 14th ditto. 
atrika 
‘‘ Kshatriya Patrika’’ ve .. | Patna ne 250 
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Weekly. 
38 | ** Arydvarta ’’ a ... | Calcutta fa 750 | 16th May 1891. 
39 | “ Behar Bandhu ” ae ... | Bankipore a 500 {14th ditto. 
40 | * Bharat Mitra ”’ - ... | Calcutta ss 1,200 | 14th — ditto. 
41 | “ Champarun Chandrika”... ... | Bettiah eS 350 
42 |“ Desi Vyapari ” nf Calcutta So 
43 | “Hindi Bangavisi” ees . | Ditto i: > we 18th _— ditto. 
44 | * Sar Sudhanidhi ”’ - : Ditto iti 500 
46 | “ Uchit Bakta ”’ pe Ditto ae 4,600 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
46 | ‘* Al Punch ” ‘ia vee | Bankipore eve reseee 
47 | ‘Anis ”’ bia .. | Patna ~ eevee. 
48 | ‘Calcutta Punch”’ ie .. | Calcutta sie pina 
49 | “Gauhur” ne _ | Ditto a 196 | 20th ditto. 
60 | “* Raisul-Akhbari-Moorshidabad’’ | Murshidabad i 150 | Sthand 16th May 1891. 
61 ‘* Setare Hind ” ee ain Arrah os eoceee h 
§2 | *‘ Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat ”’ ... | Calcutta ~_ 340 | 16t ditto. 
Urrya. 
Monthly. 
63 | ‘* Asha” - ... | Cuttack e 166 
64 | “* Pradip ”’ ae ... | Ditto ne stiniens 
55 | “ Samyabadi ” .. | Ditto ‘ii see see 
66 | * Taraka and Subhavarta ”’ ... | Bitte in soceee 
Weekly. 
57 | **Dipaka’’ Va Cuttack tk: ae 
68 | * Rennrad. Vahika ”’ is as cieasee cee 200 | 30th April won BA May 1891. 
59 |“ Uriyaand Navasamvid”’ ... ~. | Ditto - eis So 
60 | ‘* Utkal Dipika ”’ ; a | Cuttack Mi 420 = Roce and znd and 9th May 
PAPERS PUBLISHED IN ASSAM. 
BENGALI. 
Fortnightly. 
61 | “ Paridarshak ”’ ae w. | Sylhet we 480 
62 | “ Silchar” ‘ain .. | Silchar ies 500 
Weekly. 
63 | “Srihatta Mihir”’. we. | Sylhet vs 332 
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I.—Foreien Po.rrics. 


THE Sahachar, of the 13th May, has the following on the subject of 
Manipur :— 

One of the Anglo-Indian newspapers fears that 
before being sent to England the papers relating to the Manipur expedition will 
undergo the same course of dressing as the papers relating to the first Cabul war 
underwent in the office of the Board of Control. It appeared from the papers 
relating to the first Cabul war, which were submitted to Parliament after the con- 
clusion of that war, that it was Sir Alexander Burnes, the British Ambassador in 
Cabul, who counselled that war ; whereas it now appears that it was precisely he 
who tried to prevent it. But let the papers relating to Manipur be garbled in any 
way they can be, the question will still remain, who planned the arrest of the 
Senapati in a durbar, Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Quinton ? Mr. Quinton is dead, 
and he cannot, therefore, defend himself. Mr. Grimwood is also dead, and so it 
will be easy to lay all the blame on their shoulders. But Lord Lansdowne’s 
responsibility will not cease on that account. His Excellency has been hitherto 
respected by the public, but the writer fears that he is not a good helmsman to 
steer the State boat. The Cashmere affair, the Official Secrets Act, and other 
acts of his administration show that he loses his temper at the very moment 
when it is most necessary for him to keep his head cool. What the Anglo- 
Indians call a strong man is not a rarity, and any man can play the hero and the 
strong man in India. Lord Lansdowne’s Agra speech has not increased his 
reputation, and it is not yet known how his letter to Maharaja Pratap Singh 
will be judged by history. His public acts have led people to think that 
Englishmen now look upon the Queen’s Proclamation and the promise not to 
revive the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie with the same disgust and 
dissatisfaction with which they regard the Permanent Settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, Manipur ought not to be annexed, for its annexation will not increase 
the strength of the Empire. Its annexation will rather lead the Princes and 
people of India to think that Lord Dalhousie’s days have returned, and that the 
present rulers of the country are gradually trying to weaken the Queen’s 
Proclamation. At the time of depriving the Maharaja of Cashmere of his 
powers, a sharp distinction was made between the interests of the Maharaja and 
the interests of his subjects. And why should not the same thing be done in 
the case of Manipur? Assuming the truth of the statement that it was the 
Maharaja and the Senapati who killed Mr. Quinton and others, why should the 
people of Manipur be deprived of their independence for their fault ? All 
India is anxious to learn whether or not the Queen’s Proclamation will be 
respected in the case of Manipur. 

2. The Behar Bandhu, of the 14th May, says that Mr. Quinton was 


The Manipur affair guilty of treacherous conduct in inviting the Yuva- 
ite raj with a view to arrest him, and he has been 


Manipur. 


rightly punished. 
3. The Samay, of the 15th May, asks, if the statement that all fighting 
Meniver is over in Manipur is true, why were 500 mules 


sent there on the 9th May last? Is so large 


a number of mules required to carry provisions for the 2,000 soldiers who will 
be permanently stationed at Manipur ? The writer is unable to see through the 
mystery. | 
4, ‘The same paper says that there is a limit to everything, but there is no 
Sls a ee ole limit to Lord Cross’s lying propensity. His Lord- 


| ship does not feel any hesitation in telling lies at 
his pleasure with the object of defending the Government of India in the 


House of Lords. Every one knows that the Government issued a proclamation 
offering large rewards for the heads of Kula Chandra and Tikendrajit and 
some officials of the Manipur Durbar. But when asked by Lord Ripon in the 
House of Lords whether any such proclamation was issued by Government, Lord. 
Cross said—‘ I am sure no such proclamation has been issued by the Govern- 
ment of India.’ The writer is astonished at the shameless mendacity of Lord 
Cross. 
5. The Banganivdsi, of the 15th May, says that Manipur is to-day shorn 
of all its splendour and has the appearance of a 


Monipar. desert. Its ruler and its inhabitants have both left 
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it, and there is no knowing what more is in store for it. The remonstrances 
made by Colonel Johnstone, the former Resident of Manipur, against its annex- 
ation means that Government has made up its mind to annex it. But if Lord 
Lansdowne rejects the advice of Colonel Johnstone, who has considerable know- 
ledge of Manipur, and does anything in regard to it from interested motives, he 
will prove himself unfit to rule this vast Empire. The writer objects to the 
annexation of Manipur on the following grounds :— | 

(1) Annexation will amount to a violation of the promiso made by the 
Queen not to annex any other State in India, and it will bea 
violation of that promise in spite of the Anglo-Indian casuistry 
that Manipur lies outside of India—a kind of casuistry which 
was also employed on the occasion of the annexation of 
Burma. 

(2) Annexation will still more impoverish the Indians, and so they will 
die of starvation. 

(3) Annexation will be a gross injustice to Maharaja Sura Chandra, who 
sought assistance from the English Government, knowing it to 
be. very powerful, and who was unjustly denied assistance at 
the advice of Mr. Grimwood. nee 

(4) The maintenance of Manipur as a tributary State will be a source of 
pecuniary profit to India, whereas its annexation will be followed 
by dacoities on every side, as was the case in Upper Burma 
after its annexation. 


7. The Sudhdkar, of the 15th May, cannot recalla single good act of 
Lord Lansdowne. He has not, like lal Reay and | 

Lord Connemara, shown a desire to please the people, 
nor has he shown any ability in the administration. But he hasdeeply wounded 
the hearts of the Indians by passing the Age of Consent Act—a thing for which 
he will be always remembered by the Indians. And many noble-minded 
Englishmen say that Lord Lansdowne has shown singular want of foresight in 
his dealings with Manipur. It is owing to his indiscretion that some high-born 
English gentlemen have been cruelly murdered, some native soldiers have lost 
their lives, lakhs of Indian money have been squandered, a devoted allied State 
has fallen, and a beautiful town has been converted into a desert. 

7. The Sanjivuni, of the 16th May, has the 
following regarding the Manipur affair :— | 

Although Sir John Gorst says that the Government of India would not 
certainly be guilty of burning down villages, still it is reported that the British 
troops on their way to Manipur have really burnt down the village of Mayung- 
kong. What will the Government vf India say to this? Isit not extreme 
cruelty and barbarism to burn down a, village of the Manipuris at this season 
of the year, when the rains are expected to set in so soon? The “justice 
and mercy” thus shown to the Manipuris have given the lie to Sir John’s 
assurances. | 

In reply to Mr. Schwann’s enquiry whether the report appearing in the 
newspapers about the murder of women and children in Manipur by the English 
is based on fact or not, the Under-Secretary of State said that he had received 
no information on this point from the Government of India. A telegram 
appearing in the Englishman of the 16th April last, however, said that the 
English soldiers who had escaped from Manipur reported that, in attacking the 
palace for the purpose of capturing the Yuvaraj, the English soldiers killed the 
women and children whom they found there. ‘l'his story, narrated by the fugitive 
soldiers, has not yet been contradicted, and it has, therefore, come to be accepted 
as true. What could be more disgraceful than for English soldiers to 
have killed the enemy’s women and children? And it is not heard that the 
perpetrators of those atrocities have met with any punishment atthe hands of 
the authorities. | 

Lord Cross has said in reply to Lord Ripon’s enquiry if the Government 
of India have actually set prices on the heads of the Regent, the Senapati, the 
Prime Minister and the chief officers of the Manipur durbar, that he was quite 
sure that the Governor-General had done nothing of the kind. But the writer 
knows it for certain that the Government of India actually published a proclam- 
ation promising to reward those who would capture the above-named persons 
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It has been wired: from England that the Viceroy has assured the Secretary oc ° 


State that His Excellency has done no such thing. Baron de Worms said in 
the House of Commons that it was the Chief Commissioner of Burma who 
published a proclamation to that effect. It may be that the Government did 
not actually set prices on the heads of the Manipuris named above, but does 
Government mean to say that it would have punished the man who, in the 
hope of gaining the promised reward, may have killed any one of the condemned 
Manipuris in the act of capturing him ? 

In the House of Lords, on the Ist May last, Lord Cross, replying to a 
question put by Lord Ripon, said that he would be surprised if it should turn 


out to be a fact that the proposed Durbar in Manipur was intended to be an 


artifice for capturing the Senapati. And Lord Cross has certainly no alterna- 
tive but to be surprised when Mrs. Grimwood says that the Durbar in question 
was intended for the capture of the Senapati. 

Perhaps the papers that will be produced in Parliament in connection 
with this affair will not clear up all the points. The Indian Daily News thinks 
that the Government of India will submit to Parliament only a garbled account 
of the affair. It is certain that the whole truth will never come to light, but 
it is feared that so much of the truth as will be made public will itself create 
a great sensation | 


8. The Bangavdsi, of the 16th May, says that Manipur would surely have , 


been annexed sooner or later, not for any fault of 
the Manipuris, but for the convenience of the English 
Government. No sooner have the English entered Manipur, than there is a talk 
of constructing a road from Nichuguard in Assam to Burma v/d Manipur and 
Kohima. Some would have a railway on the proposed road. So a road is 
going to be soon constructed, because the construction of such a road will neces- 
sitate the annexation of Manipur. 

9. The Bengul Exchange Gazette, of the 17th May, says that the sympathy 
expressed by the Members of Parliament with the 
murdered English officers and English soldiers 
without any thought for the sad fate of the poor native soldiers, receiving only 
Rs. 7 a@ month, who unmurmuringly laid down their lives in Manipur, is one 
among many proofs that the life of the native soldier has no value in the eye of 
the English Government. 


Annexation of Manipur. 


The native soldiers in Manipur. 


Government's treatment of its native soldiers is not at all like whatit should 


be. Does not this show that the English Government is a partial Government ? 
Native soldiers are looked upon by Government as beasts to be led to slaughter. 
But careful reflection will show that it is the native soldiers who have earned for 
the Eaglish Government its glory and reputation for prowess. English soldiers 
rarely show such daring on the field of battle as native soldiers. ) 
But the party which is most to blame for this inattention to native soldiers 
is the Anglo-Indian Press. ‘I‘hat Press is never found to praise the black men, 
and it always makes most of their faults. : 
10. The Dacca Prakash, of the 17th May, has the following in connection 
with the Manipur affair :— | 
ae. Let Kula Chandra be punished if he be found 
guilty, and let the murderers of Mr. Quinton be also punished, but let not Manipur 
be deprived of its independence. Will England, at whose mere touch the fetters 
of slavery fall off of themselves ; will England which is the world’s leader in the 
battle for freedom; will England, in its anger, deprive a weak people of their 
independence ? ; 
11. The same paper refers to the letter of the Pioneer's correspondent on 
the subject of the murder of Mr, Quinton and others, 
an poe Epgtishman and the Pioneer and observes as follows :— 
ae ee The letter conclusively proves the following 


points — : 
(1) It was the object of Mr. Quinton to arrest the Senapati at the durbar. 
(2) Neither the Maharaja nor the Senapati was present when the sahebs 
were murdered. 2 
(8) There is no evidence to connect the Maharaja and the Senapati, eve 
remotely, with the murders. oe 
_. (4) The murders were committed by an infuriated mob. 
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The question now is, by whose order and advice was the durbar called? 
Did Mr. Quinton act on his own responsibility in the matter? What, again, is 
the document referred to in the Englishman newspaper ? 

Reference is then made to the Englishman newspaper’s advocacy of the 
Government of India in the Manipur affair, and the following remarks are 
made :— 

According to the Englishman, the Senapati knew beforehand that he would 
be arrested. Ifso, why did he come to Mr. Quinton’s durbar? If there was 
no secrecy about the matter, why was so much caution observed; why were 
soldiers posted at Singma ; why was an Englishman required to sit next to every 
Manipuri in the durbar, and why was every room in the Residency guarded by 
soldiers? Editor of the Englishman, fie on you! You are loyal, but that is no 
reason why you should trample justice and reason under foot. 

12. The Daintk-o-Samdachér Chandrikdé, of the 18th May, thus criticises the 

oe ee Manipur despatch of the Government of India :— 

ee ee 1. In reply to Mr. Quinton’s letter of the 31st 
December last, Mr. Cunningham, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
wrote on the 24th January last that if, having regard to the way in which Maha- 


raja Sura Chandra had been deposed, the Government recognised Kula Chandra 


as Maharaja, the State of Manipur would be really ruled by the Senapati 
Tekendrajit, and that acquiescence in that arrangement would make the work of 
pacifying the tribes on the Manipur frontier a difficult one. 

It is clear from this that the determination to depose the Senapati was not 
made in the interest of the people of Manipur, but with the object of pacifying 
the tribes living on the Manipur frontier, It is not easy to see why the 
presence of the Senapati in Manipur should be considered to make the work of 
pacifying those tribes difficult. Does the Governor-General think that 
‘Tekendrajit was assisting those tribes with arms and exciting them against the 
Lritish Government? If so, why was not a declaration to that effect publicl 
made? It seems to the writer that the Government of India never had the 
intention of charging the Senapati with the offences with which he is now being 
charged, and never got an opportunity of doing so. The writer wants to see 
how Parliament deals with the matter. It is clear that Government intended to 
arrest the Senapati at the Durbar, not for the good of the people of Manipur, but 
for other reasons. Conduct like this may be perfectly faultless according to 
Lord Lansdowne’s code of politics and morality, but it is conduct which must 
be severely condemned by right morality and right politics. The writer cannot 
make up his mind to believe that men like Lord Ripon will approve of this 
treachery on the part of the Government of India. 

2. In his letter of the 9th February last, addressed to the Government 
of India, Maharaja Sura Chandra urged it to assist him in regaining his 
throne, saying at the same time, by way of implication, that it was the duty 
of the paramount power to protect its allied feudatories against domestic 
intrigue. Now, it was the interest of the Maharaja to express himself in this 
way ; but Government knows well that it will be landed in difficulties if 
it complies with such requests as that of the Maharaja Sura Chandra. The 
present Minister of Nepal, for instance, obtained his position by killing his 
predecessor and banishing his predecessor’s party, and Government would have 
been involved in trouble if it had tried to interfere in the matter. And as 
regards Manipur itself, Government abstained on previous occasions from inter: 
fering in the revolutions which took place there, and no one can say why it 
has thought fit to interfere this time. 

8. On the 21st February last, Mr. Cunningham wrote to Mr. Quinton 
that, as Kula Chandra had obtained his throne with the help, not of the British 
Government, but of the Senapati Tikendrajit, all power would be in the hands 
of the latter if he were allowed to remain in Manipur. But Government could 
not tolerate such a state of things, nor was such a state of things to the 
interest of the people of Manipur. 

This admission on the part of the Government of India shows that the 
determination to deport the Senapati was formed simply because he was aD 
intelligent and powerful man, and it looks as if Government does not like 
that there should be able and powerful Princes in any of the Native States of 

India. ‘This explanation of Lord Lansdowne’s will certainly astonish many 
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Englishmen. But, as a matter of fact, Lord Lansdowne himself has had to 
admit in an indirect manner that Tikendrajit did nothing against the British 
Government. It would have been well if Lord Lansdowne h 


explanation, Perhaps the pressure put by Lord Ripon has compelled His 
Lordship to give it. 


_ & The telegram which Mr. Quinton: sent to Lord Lansdowne from 
Koesung on the 18th March proves conclusively that he held the durbar in 
‘Manipur with the deliberate intention of arresting the Senapati. 


‘5. Lord Lansdowne says that it was fear of arrest which kept the 
Senapati away from the durbar. But His Excellency must mean by this keeping 
away from the durbar which was held at midday; for both the Maharaja.and the 
Senapati came to the Residency in the morning. His Excellency also says that 
before receiving Mr. Gurdon’s telegram on the 7th May, he did not know that 
Mr. Quinton had formed the plan of arresting the Senapatiat the durbar. But 
is it not a fact that a telegram was previously sent to England saying that no plan 
was at first formed for arresting the Jubaraj ? As a matter of fact, Mr. Quinton 
‘telegraphed to the Viceroy as early as the 18th April his intention of arresting 
the Senapati, and the Viceroy signified his approval thereof. The writer 
cannot say whether or not Parliament will be satisfied with the Viceroy’s 
explanation. ‘T’his much is certain, it has not satisfied him. 


13. The Som Prakdésh, of the 18th May, says that, according to the 
Statesman newspaper, the Manipuris, after killing 
Messrs. Quinton and others, besmeared the faces of 
two images of gods with their blood, and that this 
has enraged the English officials, who have ordered the demolition of the images. 
But as it was not the fault of the images that their faces were besmeared with 
blood, their demolition should not have been ordered: by the English, who are 
‘a civilized people. _ ao 
- 44, The Hindi Bangavdst, of the 18th May, says that the promises and per- 
eae formances of the English Government do not agree. 
| | The English Government promised that they would 
annex no other State. But in spite of that promise Cashmere has been virtually 
annexed, and Manipur, to judge from the arrangements that are being made in 
regard to it, will in all probability be annexed. — - | 


15. The Daintk-o-Saméchér Chandriké, of the 19th May, says that, in his 
explanation to Parliament, Lord Lansdowne wants 
to prove that Manipur is not an independent State, 
) but is fully under the British Government, and so 
the latter hasthe right to arrest at pleasure the Senapati and the Maharaja of 
that State. But, so far as the writer can-see, Manipur stands to the British 
Government precisely in the same relation as Nepal does to it. Sir William 
Hunter, who, by the way, is not opposed to the annexation policy of Lord 
Dalhousie, whom he regards as the best of the Governors-General of India, 
has been obliged to admit that Manipur is an allied State, completely inde- 
pendent of the Government of India. Unlike many feudatory States of India, 
Manipur pays no tribute to Government. The friendship of Manipur with 
Government dates from 1762, when the Maharaja of that State asked for the 
help of the English against the Burmese, who had invaded his territory. 
Similarly, in 1825, Gambhir Singh, the great-grandfather of the present 
Maharaja, asked for and received the help of the English against the Burmese. 
The rulers of Manipur requited these services of the British Government by 
rendering it substantial help in 1872, 1879, and 1885. This shows that services 
were rendered and received on both sides. Up to this time Manipur has 
entered into no. treaty with the British Government requiring it to part with 
its independence. While Manipur does not pay even a farthing to Govern- 
ment, the latter has been paying to Manipur since 1834 Rs. 6,370 for having 
ceded to. Burma the Cubo Valley, which belonged to Manipur. And, in return 
for this payment, Government has obtaimed the right to station a Political 
Resident in Manipur; but. that fact does not prove that Manipur has become 
tributary to the English. Thereis a Resident in Nepal too, and yet Nepal is not 
tributary. The weak always seek the help of the strong, and that is why 
Maharaja Sura Chandra sought the help of the English. ia 
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Manipur. 
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In Nepal changes of ministry have been frequently effected by bloodshed, 

Sir Jung Bahadur waded to his office through blood, and after his death hig 
successor was hurled from his post with much bloodshed. But in no instance did 
the Government of India interfere in the affairs of that country. Similarly, there 
were formerly internecine quarrels in Manipur more than once, but the Govern- 
ment of India did not interfere. This time Sura Chandra has been expelled 
from the throne by the Senapati Tekendrajit, and Government is angry with 
Tekendrajit simply because it does not like the idea that any other than 
itself should have the boldness to make and unmake kings in India. Lord 
Lansdowne has expressly said that British prestige would suffer if the Senapati 
were not banished from Manipur. But this question of prestige did not arise 
when in 1834 Narasingh usurped the throne of Manipur and expelled the son of 
Chandrakirti; again when in 1844 he oppressed and banished the son and wife of 
Chandrakirti; and lastly when in 1851 Chandrakirti expelled Debendra Singh, 
the brother of Nara Singh, from the throne of Manipur. And many people say 
that the question of prestige would not have arisen this time too if the conquest 
of Upper Burma had not made it advisable to take the proposed railway line to 
Burma through Manipur. Some of the newspapers in England are saying that, 
as Upper Burma has been conquered and a railway to that country is to be 
constructed, it is necessary to annex Manipur. After this it is clear why Lord 

Lansdowne has raised the question of prestige this time. Lord Lansdowne 
must have perceived by this time that by expelling Sura Chandra from the throne 
of Manipur and putting Kula Chandra in his place, the Senapati has neither 

committed any political offence, nor violated the conditions of any treaty which 

Manipur may have entered into with Government, and that is why His 

Excellency says that if the Senapati is not banished, it will be difficult to keep 

the tribes on the frontier of Manipur im check, But His Excellency has not 

dared to say in what way the presence of the Senapati in Manipur will stand 

in the way of the pacification of the frontier tribes. The fact is that Lord Lans- 

downe wanted to make the Senapati an offender in the eyes of the English, and. 

he has for that reason described him as an obstacle to the pacification of the tribes. 


Moral guilt for what has happened in Manipur attaches principally to Lord 


Lansdowne, and it will also attach to Lord Cross if His Lordship approves of 
the policy of the former. Lord Lansdowne is responsible for the untimely 
death of Messrs, Quinton and Grimwood, for they have met with their doom in 
their attempt to carry out his orders. Both Mr. Quinton and Mr. Grimwood 
wrote to the Viceroy that peace had been established in Manipur under the new 
regimé, and repeatedly advised His Excellency not to disturb the existing 
state of things in that country. Mr. Quinton gave way ultimately, and con- 
sented to carry out His Excellency’s order for the arrest of Tekendrajit, but 
Mr. Grimwood protested to the last. Lord Lansdowne’s thoughtlessness has 
produced all this mischief. | 

Tekendrajit gave no offence to the English, nor did he dissatisfy the 
0 of Manipur. And as internecine quarrels have been very common in 

anipur, Government exceeded its rights when it interfered in the matter. 
The plan to arrest the Senapati at a durbar is condemned alike by morality and 
statesmanship. And the reputation of Government would not have suffered so 
much if Manipur had been conquered in open war. 

Lord Lansdowne is the cause of all this mischief. The people of England 
see this, and it is for this reason that preparations are being made for trying His 
Lordship before Parliament, Butin Parliament everything is determined by 
vote, and His Excellency may im the end come off victorious through the efforts 
of Lord Cross and other members of the Ministry. But it is certain that he will 
not be able to get himself acquitted at the bar of morality. His Excellency will 
have to pass the remainder of his life in repentance. Wherever he will go, the 
spirits of Grimwood, Quinton, Skene, Simpson, Melville, &c., will haunt him 
and say loudly in his ears—‘ you are the cause of our untimely death: it is for 
you that our children have become orphans, and the sins for which we are 
expiating are your sins.’ : 

But | Lansdowne will be victorious, and Manipur will be annexed to 
the British Empire and the prestige of Government will increase. But for all 
that His Wredluney will burn in the fire of repentance all his life, and be 
haunted by the spirits of those whose deaths he has caused. This is what 
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Dharmaniti says, and the writer does not know whether Rayjniti says the same 
story or not. | | 
16. The same paper says that, in speaking of the good treatment which Ds 


- The Pioneer newspaper and the 
Bengali prisoners in Manipur. 


the latter from Calcutta. 


the Bengali prisoners received in Manipur, the 
Pioneer has said that the news that Mr. Quinton 
was going to arrest the Senapati was telegraphed to 
The writer cannot believe this statement. If any 


telegram was at all sent to the Senapati, it was not sent from Calcutta. The 
Pioneer’s reference to such a telegram from Calcutta in the course of an article 
describing the good treatment of the Bengali prisoners in Manipur has greatly 
alarmed the writer, and made him anxious about the safety of those prisoners. 


He will be glad to see them safely back in this country. 


17. 


_ Major Maxwell on the death of 
Mr. Quinton and others, 


abe 
i hima 


The same paper cannot believe the statement of Major Maxwell that 


Mr. Quinton and others were killed by the public 
executioner by order of the Senapati. No one 


ought to believe this ez-parte statement. It is 
that Lord Lansdowne will not add to his mistakes. His Excellency 


elf under trial before Parliament, and Major Maxwell should keep quiet 


until that trial is over. The editors and correspondents of Anglo-Indian papers 
have taken up briefs on behalf of Government, and it is folly to expect imparti- 
ality at their hands. 


18. 


The Manipur question. 


The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 20th May, says that Sir 
William Hunter has written his Imperial Gazetteer 
‘for the Government of India and at its cost. The 


Government of India treats that work as an authority. But Sir William Hunter 
says in his Gazetteer that Manipur is an independent State. He says that the 
independence of Manipur was acknowledged and proclaimed when on the con- 


clusion of 


British soldiers retired from that State. 


the Burmese war in 1826 the Shan territory was included in it, and | 
There is nothing to show that the 


independence thus acknowledged has ever been lost by Manipur, Sir William 
Hunter is an admirer of Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy, and if there had 
_ been the least doubt about the independence of Manipur, he would certainly 
have mentioned it. He has acknowledged the independence of Manipur only 


because there was no help for it. 


Burma in 


receiving a compensation of £637 eve 


hen the Shan territo 
1834, the Manipur State protested against it, and 


was restored to 
anipur has been 
year for its loss of that territory. Surely 


such an arrangement would not have been made if Manipur had been a depen- 
dent State. In 1835 the Maharaja of Manipur was prevailed upon to receive 


an English Resident in his State. 


But Mr. Ross states in his Encyclopedia of 


History that the sole function assigned to that Resident at the time was to watch 
trading operations and the movements of the savage tribes on the frontier. 
Thus the Resident had no authority to interfere in the internal administration 
of aye: But in course of time the English Government has become all- 


powerf 


Manipur 


in India, and it no longer cares for the Native Princes. 
has always complied with every request of the English Govern- 


ment. But no Viceroy before Lord Lansdowne said—‘ Manipur is thoroughly 
subject to us.” 
Enraged atthe criticisms of Lord Ripon and others, Lord Lansdowne has 


| boastfully 
of Manipur 


said that those only who do not know anything of the political condition 
can find fault with the proposal to arrest the Commander-in-Chief. 


But Lord Ripon will not’ be frightened by such boast. He knows well what 
the political relations of Manipur with the Government of India are. So long 


— as the tr 
deprived 


eaty of 1834 remains. unimpugned, nothing can be held to have 
Manipur of its independence. ~ 


There can be no doubt that Lord Lansdowne would have shared in the 
lory of Mr. Quinton if Mr. Quinton’s trick had succeeded. Why then should 
e not also share in Mr. Quinton’s disgrace? ‘The writer will be glad. if Lord 

Lansdowne can exculpate himself. He has certainly not yet done so. 


19, 


The Manipur trials. 


The same paper says that no weight shoul 
uncorroborated evidence of the Manipur executioner 
that he beheaded Mr. Quinton and others at the 


order of Tikendrajit. Who shall say that the executioner has told the truth ? 


_ It is to be hoped that Lord Lansdowne will see that the stain that has been 
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cast on the British name by the Manipur disaster -is not deepened by thege 
trials. | 
°° 20. The Dainitk-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 21st May, says that if the 
. Manipur policy of Lord Lansdowne had not mis. 
yr Lansdowne and the Mani- carried, and Mr. Quinton and others had not 
pur affair. | , : o.. | > 
been murdered, what is now being condemned ag 
immoral and regarded as a blunder would have been lauded as the highest act of 
statesmanship on the part of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne, and the praises of 
His Excellency and Mr. Quinton would have been sung everywhere. But 
even then Lord Lansdowne’s conduct, considered morally, would have been 
none the less reprehensible. However, there is this difference, that in the case 
of success no Parliament would have enquired into the matter, condemned 
Lord Lansdowne’s policy, or asked him to explain his conduct. Take the cage 
of Cashmere. As the deposition of the Maharaja Pratap Singh was quickly 
effected, and as no disaster like that which has taken place in Manipur occurred 
in Cashmere, Government remained the master of the situation, although the 
charges against the Maharaja were conclusively proved to have been false, and 
Colonel Nisbet was unable to exculpate his conduct. The Cashmere policy of 
Lord Lansdowne was as much reprehensible as is his Manipur policy, and the 
only reason why the former was not criticised and enquired into like the latter 
is that no Englishman was killedin Cashmere. ‘Two charges have been preferred 
against Lord Lansdowne—the charge, namely, of having been the cause of the 
death of Mr. Quinton and others, and the charge of having ordered the arrest of 
the Senapati at a durbar. And if His Excellency can manage to exculpate 
himself from the first charge, it will not be very difficult for him to meet the 
second. But if the verdict of Parliament on the first charge goes against him, 
then he will be deposed and disgraced. ) | 
21. The same paper has the following on the trial of the Manipuri 
. __ prisoners:— The prisoners are being tried by English 
The trial of the Manipuri jilitary officers. There are no counsel to plead 
prisoners. : ° ‘ | ‘ 
their case or cross-examine‘ the witnesses against 
them. They are, in fact, being tried much in the same way as sepoys were 
tried after the mutiny, and Cabulis were tried at the Balahissar after the Cabul 
war was over—perhaps even worse. ne 
Reference is then made to the sentence of death passed on the Subadar 


‘Niranjan Singh and Mian Menjaro, and it is remarked that the order that the 


sentences will not be carried out without a reference to the Government of 
India has no doubt made the Pioneer’s correspondent who reports the news sad. 
The condition of the Tangal General is deplorable, and unless executed without 
delay, he is likely to die a natural death. How is it that the Military Com- 
mittee is not making more haste to see him hanged ? 

Why is the trial of the prisoners being conducted with so much haste? 
Would it not be better to wait until the decision of Parliament in regard to Lord 
Lansdowne has been given? Lord Lansdowne is himself charged, and how can 
the trial of the Manipur prisoners proceed until His Excellency’s own trial is 
over? Is the feeling of revenge in the English mind so strong?. The haste with 
which the Manipur prisoners are being tried looks under these circumstances as if 
it were Lord Lansdowne’s defiance to Parliament to the effect—“I have. thus 
ruined Manipur and killed all; let me see what you can do.” Lord Lansdowne’s 
guilt seems to exceed all bounds. But His Excellency has perhaps become 
a little careful just now, for he has delayed the execution of the. condemned 
Manipur prisoners. — 4 

| I1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. | 


22. The Dacca Gazette, of the 18th May, says that some gamblers from 
Dacca have taken up their quarters in places near 


, re eee Kooran, which is situated on thenorth of the Romna 


maidan, and commenced playing with three cards. They induce people travelling 


by the Dacca-Jayadevpore road to join the play, but when after losing some 
money in the play the latter stop playing, the former fall upon them and ‘rob 
them of everything... The police should enquire into the matter. _ ee 
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(b)-— Working of the Courés. 
23. The Banganivdst, of the 15th May, says that law and law courts cause 
| as much destruction and ruin in these days as the 
celebrated monster Ravan and hismyrmidons did 
in the Tretayuga. And as there were some good fellowsamong Ravan’s monsters, 
so the law courts do a good thing in the way of preserving the peace and keeping 
the wicked in check. | 

24, A correspondent of the same paper complains that Babu Durgadas 
Chowdhry, Deputy Magistrate of Krishnagore, 
suffers himself to be biased in the decision of cases, 
and shows a strong determination to support the 
party in whose favour he is biased. He objects to the cross-examination of the 
witness on behalf of the favoured party, onl shows an unwillingness to record all 
that they say—a circumstance, which leads to frequent bickerings between him 
and the pleaders and mukhtars practising in his court. He attaches some 
weight to the pleadings of pleaders, but none whatsoever to the pleadings of 
mukhtars. ‘'hus those poor people who employ mukhtars may as well not 
employ them. ; 

There are also one or two other Magistrates of Krishnagore who do not 
record evidence fully, nor read it. over to the witnesses, nor listen to the plead- 
ings of pleaders and mukhtars. 

25. The Bangavdst, of the 16th May, takes exception to the way in which 
the Benares rioters are being punished. Hari Ahir 
was charged with having beaten two constables, 
But the two constables were not examined, although the Government Pleader 
himself pointed out the necessity of examining them. The two Assessors who 
sat with the Judge did not think Hari Ahir guilty of any serious offence. But 
the Judge sentenced Hari Ahir to transportation for life. It is also strange that 
the telegraph master, Mr. Logvick, who was alarmed out of his sleep, who was 
surrounded by hundreds of rioters, and who was trembling all the while for the 
safety of himself, wife, and children, should have been able to identify no less 
than 13 of the rioters, while the telegraph peon and theayah, who, being natives, 
are more likely to recognize and remember native faces, could not identify 
asingle man among the rioters. But heavy sentences have been passed on the 
strength of Mr. Logvick’s identification. 

26. The Dainik-o-Samdéchér Chandrikd, of the 21st May, refers to the trial 


Law and law courts. 


Some Magistrates of Krish- 
nagore. | 


The trial of the Benares rioters. 


Trial of the Shambasar rioters. says that, as the police killed some of the rioters, they 


should be also arraigned for murder. It should be borne in mind in this 
connection that there are many innocent men who have been brought to trial, and 
there are many gross offenders among the members of the police, and it is the 
precipitate action of the police which brought about the riot. 


(d)— Education. 


27. The Sahachar, of the 13th May, asks Government to discontinue the 
ss monthly grant of Rs. 200 to theSchool Book Society. 
en ne See ey Increased facilities of communication and improve- 
ments in the postal service have now made books available everywhere in the 
mofussil, and the Society has ceased to be of any use to the country. The grant 
of money which is now made to the Society may with advantage be, therefore, 
transferred to the primary schools, and the two lakhs of rupees which constitute 
the savingsof the Society may be made over to the Lady Dufferm Fund. It is 
hoped that the pew will - — and the money saved thereby applied to 
th inment of useful public objects. : 

"98. The Urdu Guide and , of the 15th May, says that the 
Calcutta University will do well to discourage cram- 
ming by adopting the scheme of the Madras Univer- 
sity for testing the general knowledge of the candidates in each subject 
without appointing fixed text-books. _ ie 

29. The Sudhdkar, of the 15th May, says that the want of a boarding 
house for Mussulmans in every district, and the 
want of a sufficient number of Persian teachers in 
the schools, are obstacles in the way of the high 


University cramming. 


High education among Mussul- 
Mans. 


of the men implicated in the Shambazar riot, and 
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education of Mussulmans. Mussulman parents cannot afford to rent an entire 
house for their children and to maintain a full establishment of domestics for their 
use. That the establishment of a boarding house for Mussulmans in every 
district will push forward high education among Mussulmans is clearly shown b 
the good results which have been produced by the Calcutta and Hooghly board. 
ing houses for Mussulmans. Let Government establish such a boarding house 
in every district, and appoint the Persian teacher of the district as its Superin- 
tendent, and grant him a small increase of salary for the performance of the 
additional duty. The students of minor and vernacular schools also should be 
admitted to these boarding houses. | | 

The present arrangement for the teaching uf Persian in the schools is not 
satisfactory. There is, indeed, a Persian teacher in every district. But he is 
either incompetent or has too many classes to teach, so many Mussulman candi- 
dates are compelled to take Bengali or Sanskrit as their second language. So 
long as an adequate staff cannot be provided for the teaching of Persian, 
Mussulman candidates should be allowed to take Bengali as a second language 
in the First Arts Examination. It is extremely difficult for Mussulmans to learn 
Sanskrit. 

80, The Bangavdst, of the 16th May, says that 12 days before the Univer. 
sity of Calcutta appointed Mr. Wheeler’s History of 
India for the Entrance Examination, the fact was 
advertised in England by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Company. This is rather mysterious. Will the University authorities kindly 
clear up the mystery ? 

31. ‘The same paper says that the pundits of Bengal seem inclined to 
give their support in religious matters to any one 
who appears willing to remunerate them handsomely. 
Thereis no harm, indeed, in the pundits’ acceptin 
aid from Government for training up _— but it is greatly to be desired that 
they will not hire themselves out to Government in consideration of the money 
they receive from it, and give opinions on religious questions which will be 
agreeable to it. | 

382. The Sanjivani, of the 16th May, hasthe following on the text-books 

Text-books for the Upper Pri. @Ppointed for the Upper Primary Examination of 


mary Examination in the Presi: 1892 in the Presidency, East Bengal, and Rajshahye 
ree he Kast Bengal and Rajshahye (Ciyceles:— 
1rcies. 


The Calcutta University and 
Messrs. Macmillan and Company. 


Government and the pundits of 
Bengal. 


(1) Bengal grammar. 


The plan adopted in this respect in the Dacca Circle is excellent. No text- 
books have been appointed, and only the subjects have been named, so that 
pupils may read from any book they like. But in the Rajshahye Circle 
Mr. Bellett has prescribed only one text-book, and in the Presidency Circle, 
Babu Radhika Prasanna Mookerjee has recommended five. Of these five 
only one is found in the approved list, the rest being fixed for the second class 
of the Upper Primary Schools. It is difficult to understand why Babu Radhika 
Prasanna, cunning man as he is, has adopted such a course. He can, indeed, 
justify his action by saying that the list published by the Director of Public 

nstruction was not sent to the Higher Primary Schools, and that he therefore 
felt the necessity. of mentioning text-books. But if it was so, he ought to have 
mentioned all the text-books recommended to be read by the first class students 
in those schools. If he had done so, there would have been no discontent 
among authors. 3 


(2) History. 


Although in the approved list four text-books on this subject are mentioned, 
Babu Rajkrishna Mukerjee’s work is the one that is adopted in all 
the circles. Why this should be so it is difficult to understand. If the other 
three works are considered unfit to be read by boys, why have they been at all 
introduced in the list? It should be mentioned in this connection that the late 
Babu Rajkrishna Mukerjee was the younger brother of Babu Radhika Prasanna 
Mukerjee. 
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(3) Geography. | 


Mr. Bellett has named wf one book and Babu Radhika Prasanna only 
two on this subject, although the list contains the names of nine books. The 
remarks made in regard to grammar apply to geography too. 


(4) Arithmetic, &c. 


Although it is not at all necessary to mention text-books in mathematics, 
yet text-books have been named in each circle. Great injustice has been done 
to some authors by so doing. 


(5) Physical Science. 


Babu Mahendra Nath Bhattacharyya is respected in this country as a 
writer of scientific works for boys, but there is no denying that he is quite unfit 
to write scientific text-books for middle and higher primary schools. The 
Director of Public Instruction will see the truth of this statement if he refers 
pages 1, 10, 12, 18, 15, 16, 21, 22, 36, 37, 41, 47, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 86, 88, 
111 and 112 of Babu Mahendra Nath’s Vijnan Sutra to an impartial judge. An 
impartial judge will be unable to say that the portions indicated are such ascan be 
understood by boys of tender years. The Sankshipta Padartha Darshan by the 
same author is only an abridgment of his larger work, the Padurtha Vidya, with 
chapters on sound, light, electricity, and magnetism which the original work does 
not contain. The language of the Savkshipta Padartha Darshan isalsothe same as 
that of the original work. Considering all this, it certainly seems very hard 
that candidates for the Upper Primary Examination should be made to read 
the so-called abridgment, while the original work, the Padartha Vidya, containing 
as it does much fewer subjects, should be appointed for the Middle Scholarship 
Examination. Neither of the two books, namely, the Sankshipta Padartha 
Vijnan and the Pudartha Vidya Pravesh, by Babu Rajani Kantha Gupta, is 
suited to the first class of an upper primary school. Both the books contain 
matter which requires to be explained with the help of apparatus, and it need 
hardly be pointed out that neither do the teachers of the primary school 
possess the training required in handling scientific instruments, nor are the 
schools themselves in a position to purchase such instruments. All metaphysical 
discussions and matters requiring illustration with the help of apparatus ought 
to be expunged from scientific books written for candidates for the Upper 
Primary Examination. 

Mr. Bellett has named only one text-book on this subject for his circle, and 
it is impossible to conceive of a greater folly than this. 

The writer is at a loss to understand how Babu Surjya Kumar Adhikari’s 
Prakriti Vijnan, a text-book for the vernacular scholarship examination, came 
to be inserted in the list of text-books for the Upper Primary Examination in 
the Presidency Circle. 

The writer views with approval the introduction of agricultural science 
as a subject of study for the Upper Primary Examination. Babu Grish 
Chandra Bose’s Krishi Sopan may answer the object of the authorities in this 
respect. 

. 33. The Som Prakdsh, of the 18th May, is at alossto see why Government 
has granted Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna only one year’s extension of service. 
The Pandit has always supported Government, and 
his official career is without a blot. Has his opposition to the Consent Act 
nullified all his past services, so that he must not be given the ordinary two 
years’ extension ? 


Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


34. A correspondent of the Samay, of the 15th May, makes the following 
ise Seiciesien Mandelectioe pooner for reduction of expenditure in the 
j unicipal Office of Jamalpore, in the district of 
Burdwan :—There are at present three English-knowing clerks in the office, 
but their work can be done by one clerk on Rs. 40a month. There are also 
three mohurrirs, but their work can be done by one man on Rs, 10 a month. 


SoM PRAKASH, 
May 18th, 1891. 


SAMAY, 
May 15th, 1891. 


BaNGANIVASI, 
May 15th, 1891. 


RaIS-UL-AKHBAR 
MURSHIDABAD, 


May 16th, 1891. 


HINDI BANGAVASI, 
May 18th, 1891. 


GRAMVASI, 
May 18th, 1891. 


HITAKARI, 
May 12th, 1891. 


NAVOYUGA, 
May 14th, 1891. 
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The clerk who registers births and deaths should be dismissed, and his work 


entrusted to the Commissioners themselves. The officer who now in 
privies and sewers is in receipt of Rs. 50 per month, but a jemadar on Rg, 8 
can do his work. The writer is glad to learn that the Jamalpore Rate-payerg’ 
Association will soon apply for the reduction of municipal expenditure. 
385. The Banganivdsi, of the 15th May, pe that the tram-cars 
In Calcutta are all leaky, and water gets into them 
during a shower. The Municipality looks to the 
condition of the hackney carriages. Why does not 
it also look to the condition of the tram-cars:? | 
36. The Aais-ul-Akhbar Murshidabad, of the 16th May, says that the 
The Murshidabad Municipality. condition of the Murshidabad Municipality is much 
improved. But the animals which are slaughtered 
at the slaughter-house are often diseased, and the articles of food sold in the 
municipality are not kept covered. The municipality should therefore make 
arrangements for the inspection of meat, and see that articles of food are kept 
covered by shop-keepers. | 
37, The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 18th May, says that there is no need of 
laying down water-pipes in places like Delhi, Gya, 
Alluhabad and Benares, where the water found in 


The Calcutta tram-cars and the 
Municipality. 


Water-works in Benares, &c. 


a natural state is wholesome. 


( f)— Questions affecting the land. 
38. The Grdmvdsi, of the 18th May, publishes the following case of alleged 


A case under the revenue sale Oppression :— | 
law. A person employed in the office of this paper 
had a few bighas of land, for which he had to pay Rs. 10-6-3, to the Hooghly 
Collectorate in two instalments. In one instalment he paid Rs. 4 m excess of 
his due, and sent by money-order on the 10th January last Rs. 5, the balance 
due from him. The money-order reached the collectorate not, as it should have 
done, on the 12th, but on the 13th of January, and the following note was 


written on the receipt: “ Too late for kisht day. The estate will not be 


exempted from sale unless a stamped petition is filed.” The receipt reached 
the writer, but as he did not know English, he gave himself no further trouble 
in the matter. Besides, as the sum sent by money-order was not returned to 
him, and as no order was served upon him, he felt sure that there was nothmeg 
wrong. But after a month and a half he learnt that his land had been sold 
by auction. He has not the means of re-purchasing the land from its purchaser. 
It is hoped that the authorities will enquire into the matter and do justice to the 
wronged man. 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation, - 


39. The Hitakari, of the 12th May, says that this year the District Board 

as of Nuddea has granted only Rs. 200 for the repair of 

of oo oe — village roads within the jurisdiction of the Kushtea 

’ Local Board. The sum granted last year for this 

purpose was Rs. 500, and that granted year before last was Rs. 1,000. Thus, 

considering the proportion in which the allotment is decreasing, it seems ‘that it 

will’ soon vanish. The condition of the village roads is miserable in the 

extreme, and yet the District Board is so parsimonious in granting money for 

their repair and improvement. The villages within the Kushtea Local Board 

exceed 600 in number, and yet only Rs. 200 have been granted for their im- 

provement, | 

40. The Navoyuga, of the 14th May, says that the rule requiring third 

| | class railway passengers to purchase their tickets 

oe So eee the within fixed hours at the Sealdah Railway ‘Station 
ealdah Railway Station. ee | : : 

is felt by them to be a great inconvenience. 

They are sometimes compelled to bribe the police with the object of. get- 

ting access to the place where tickets are sold. This source of inconvenience 

will disappear if the Eastern Bengal State Railway, adopt the practice of selling 

third class tickets obtaining at the Howrah Railway Station. _ ” 


t 
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41, The Uluberia Darpan, of the 14th May, says that the Cuttack road in the 


Uluberia subdivision of the district of Hooghly is not — 


The Cuttack road in the Ulu- being properly repaired. The road in question has 
eat of the Howrah teen paved with khoa; but a heavier Toller than 
what is being used is required to consolidate . the 

khoa properly. And the road is being covered with rubbish even before 
the ‘hoa has been properly consolidated. Thus in all probability a few 
showers of rain will wash away the rubbish and leave the khoa exposed, The 
authorities of the Public Works Department should look to the matter. ee 
42. The Urdu Guide = Darussaltana . of the 15th May, complains that 
the carriages of the trains on the East Indian 
cog apaasnenepe. Railway line are crammed, to the great inconveni- 


ence of the ngers. 

43. The Bangavdst, of 4 7 May, says at he financial position of 
ay the Nuddea District Board is so bad at present that 
a it cannot keep even the ‘principal mn of the 
district in a good state of repair. Under these circumstances the Board should 
not have taken a risk upon itself by entering into an agreement with the 
firm of Walsh, Lovett and pons i! to make good any loss from the sanctioned. 
railway between Ranaghat and Krishnagore. The railway will do more harm 
than good to the bulk of the inhabitants of the district. | 
44, The Gauhar, of the 20th May, requests the Viceroy to consider carefully 
os the protest of the Mussulmans of Rangoon against 
_, Proposed demolition of a tom> the proposal to demolish a tomb which falls upon 

ae" . the Bias of a projected railway in that place. 


(h)— General. 


45. The Navayuga, of the 14th May, has learnt with concern that Govern- 
i ae a ie dak has enquired whether any of the Assistant 
Suen «Surgeons of the Calcutta Medical College are 
willing to serve it on Rs. 50 per month. Already 
the Assistant Surgeons are in receipt of a ldwer rate of remuneration than 
what prevails in other departments of the Government service, and it will not 
be proper to make this remuneration lower still. | 
46. The Urdu Guide and Darussultanat, of the 15th May, saysthat Govern- 
gent ment should not listen to the proposal of the Si. 
—e James’ Gazelte to reduce the number of native 
troops. The Gazette considers native troops unfaithful. But they are, as 
a matter of fact, far more faithful and devoted, far better behaved, far better 

hearted, far more daring, and far less costly than English troops. 
47. The Banyavdsi, of the 16th May, recommends that in order to remove 
initiate neil every possible misconception, the proceedings of 
, the Poverty Commission should be conducted 

openly, and not secretly as at present. 
48. The same paper considers it rather curious that while the six persons, 
who have been made Deputy Magistrates upon the 
od 0 Me 1 arrestee the result of the last Subordinate Executive Service 
_ Examination, have been appointed to do probationary 
duties on a salary of Rs. 50, the two men who did not succeed in that examina- 
tion, but have been admitted to the Subordinate Executive Service, have been 
at once made full-fledged Deputy Magistrates on a salary of Rs. 200. But 
the wonder will perhaps cease if itis remembered that the two favoured persons 
are Kurasians. . 
49. The Bangavdsi, of the 16th March, referring to the question of the 
ee Damodar embankment, points out that at the time 
The embankment question, = ¢ the Permanent Settlement a contribution for 
the maintenance of embankments was included in the revenue which was 
settled with the zemindars, and asks whether suits cannot be .brought against 
those officials who, instead of maintaining embankments, are cutting them 
down or letting them remain in a state of disrepair, 


50. The Sanjtvant, of the 16th May, says that, encouraged by the action 
= of the Bengal Gowasunens in fe HE the 


ae in the public. ser- Poverty Commission, the Eur ens ie” Matas wah. 
mitted a petition totheir Governor, Lord Wenlock, 


ULUBERIA DarPan 
May 14th, 1891. 


URDU GUIDE AND 
DARUSSALTANAT, 


May 15th, 1891. 


BanGavasl, 
May 16th, 1891. 


GavHaR, 
May 20th, 1891. 


NAVAYUGA, 
May 14th, 1891. 


" Unpu Gur & 
DaRUSSALTANAT, 


May 15th, 1891. 


BaANGAvVasI, 
May 16th, 1891. 
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SANJIVANI, . 
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requesting his Lordship to direct all heads of offices to employ a — number 
it Wernelens in their offices than is at present done. Lord Wenlock, however, 
very sensibly replied that Government was not answerable for the Eurasians 
not being more largely employed in the Government offices, the heads of offices 
having been always willing to employ competent Eurasians in their offices. 
His Lordship also said that it was for the Eurasians themselves to hold their own 
against competitors of other nationalities, and that all that Government could 
do was to choose the fittest men for the public service, without 9 Poy te 
favour to the Eurasians. The principles thus enunciated by. Lord Wenlock 
should be followed by the Supreme Government and all the Provincial Govern. 
ments. But unfortunataly in the offices under the Government of India and 
the Bengal Government decided preference is shown to Eurasians. Such 
partiality to a particular class of its subjects is quite unworthy of the English 


Government. 
IIT.—LEGIsLative. 
Auwant, 51. The Ahmadt, of the 11th May, says that the Age of Consent circular 
May 11th, 1891. Wass Hiei Aah iia shows that the Viceroy desires that the object of the 
plac atau hr vet Act may be gained without any oppression of the 


people. The writer is glad that the Viceroy has at last become cautious in this 
matter. Much may be hoped from it. 

Banaamvasz, .§ 02 The Banganivdsi, of the 15th May, totally differs from the opinion 
May 15th, 1891. The Hackney Carriace Bil,  c=pressed by the Pioneer about hackney carriages in 
BO OEE Calcutta. The writer does not think that any other 
—_ or body than the municipality can make satisfactory arrangements about 
ackney carriages, and the abolition of third class hackney carriages in this poor 
country will be attended with great inconvenience to the general public, and 

specially to zenana ladies who cannot travel in tram-cars. 


IV.—NarvivE StATEs. 


May 16th, 1891. = Distress in the Tangail sub. Ka@Wwaljanf, a village in the Tangail subdivision of 


division of the Mymensingh dis- the district of Mymensingh, was visited by a severe 
trict. thunderstorm on the 28rd April last, which did 
great damage to property and the crops. The people are in great distress, and 
the poor are living on boiled gourds. The number of beggars is increasing, and 
the money-lenders refuse to lend money even on the ruinous rate of interest— 
36 per cent. 


Urpv GUIDE & 58. The Urdu Guide and Darussulianat, of the 15th May, says that the 
ala re appointment of an English Civilian, as proposed 
ue gine Hampore Prime Minuster- by Sir Auckland Colvin, as Minister to the Nawab 
| of Rampore will not be agreeable to the people of 
Rampore, and will at the same time lay Government open to blame. A competent 
i Mussulman should be appointed to the office. 
V.—PROSPECTS OF THE Crops AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
} Samay 54. A correspondent of the Samay, of the 15th May, says that Bandya- 


ae 
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VI.—MISscELLANEOUS. 


ponene 55. The Ahmadi, of the 14th May, referring to the case of Abdul Rasul, 
May 14th, 1891. Abdel Basal who was On wrong suspicion detained for nine 
months in prison as a Russian spy, says that Govern- 
ment should make him some more substantial reparation than the bare 
confession of having detained him wrongly. Government should grant the 
requests he has made. aed 
Buanat Mirna, 56. The Bharat Mitra, of the 14th May, says that Lord Lansdowne will 
May 14th, 1891. _ be remembered in the -history of India as the 
: annexer of Cashmere, the dismisser of the innocent 
Sham Rao of Cambay, the gagger of the Press by means of the Official Secrets 
Act, and the virtual author of the Age of Consent Act. 


— 
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57. The Sudhékar, of the ope at says _ what with the rapid 
: bic a . Increase of population, and the present absurd and 
ee a pool 9.4 of education in the country on the 
one side, and the lavish expenditure of the Indian revenue and English free 
trade on the other, India is in a sad plight indeed. — 
§8. The Sanjivant, of the 16th May, asks if Mr. Crawford, formerly of 
/ ot and Mr. Crawford, t2@ Bombay Civil Service, has been granted bhuta 
Paap y's / ' by the Secretary of State for India as a reward for 
the corruptions of which he was guilty while in service. By showing this 
favour to Mr. Crawford, Government has in a manner encouraged bribery 
among its servants. There is no one to look after the interests of India, or her 
money would not thus be squandered in filling the pockets of Englishmen 
indiscriminately. 
59. ‘The same paper says that it has at length been found out by the 
ae authorities that the new Police Court buildings in 
i a Police Court buildings (Calcutta have been very badly constructed, the 
rooms not admitting light or air. The Chief 
Engineer was therefore lately invited to visit the buildings in order to 
see if he could suggest any means for bringing more light in the rooms. 
He failed, however, to suggest any such means, and advised the construction 
of a new building for the Police Court, leavmg the present building to be used 
by constables. But what will become of the bailliangs which are now used 
by the constables? The tax-payers’ hard-earned money is generally wasted 
in this way. 
60. The Bangavds:, of the 16th May, says that it has been ascertained that 
en one-fifth of the entire population of Southern 
oe ee etish 98 social reformers India are so poor that they live on half rations 
ae from year’s end to year’s end; in other words, 
they suffer severe chronic distress; that with the establishment of British rule 
in this country, cholera, malarious fever and other epidemics have begun to 
decimate the population, and render the suffering survivers weak and unfit for 
active labour; that devastating floods occur every year and destroy a large 
number of men and cattle; that costly and harassing litigation is gradually 
impoverishing the peo le; that railway accidents and shipwrecks are causing a 
large number of deaths, and that in this extremely hot weather the people are 
suffering from a scarcity of drinking water over large tracts of the country. All 
these facts are well-known to Government; and yet Government has, up to this 
time, made no systematic or sustained effort to cope with the evils. While all its 
pity, all its philanthropy, all its tears would seem to have been reserved for the 
Indian girl-wife, who was supposed to stand in urgent need of protection from 
violence and ill-usage at the hands of her husband. This pity for the victims 
of imaginary woes, this infliction of philanthropy is really a fearful thing. 
The British Government in India, has been always looked upon as a repressive 
Government, given to sucking dry the resources of the people, and as an unfeel- 
ing Government quite indifferent to the sufferings of its subjects. But, alas, 
now that a change has come over its disposition, and it has relaxed its rigour, 
who should become the object of its pity, but the girl-wife labouring under 
imaginary grievances? The fact is, so vast is the difference between civilisa- 
tion and barbarism, that the barbarous Indian will never be able to understand 
the civilised Englishman’s thought and feeling ; and the Indian makes a mis- 
take when he acts upon the assumption that the disposition and feelings of an 
Englishman must be akin to those of an Indian. Some years ago the writer 
happened to be travelling in a high class railway carriage with a respectable 
English gentleman and his wife. As soon as the train started from a certain 
station, a lot of poor and almost naked boys and girls raised a cry for alms, and 
began to run along with the train. The gentleman told them in Bengali not to 
beg, but to go and work for their bread, but the lady took out of her pocket about 
a rupee worth of pice, and forming therewith between her fingers a solid and 
compact cylinder, struck with it one of the girls onthe head with such force that 
a deep cut was made on it, and blood welled up from the wound. The girl fell 
down senseless, but the lady remained as composed as ever, and betrayed not 
the least sign of pity or fear. . Here was a contrast between English civilisation 
and Indian barbarism. ea 
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We have indeed long come to see the difference between a civilised and an 
uncivilised heart, but the vague notion we imbibed in our boyhood that charity, 
kindliness and other qualities of the heart must be of the same kind whether 
vxisting among & civilised people or among a barbarous people like ourselves, 
still exercises so much power over our minds that we are often misled and dis- 
appointed by using it in judging of the conduct and actions of Englishmen. 
Bitter and serious are the consequences of this mistake of ours. Proceeding 
upon the assumption that the native and the Englishman have identical ways 
of thinking and feeling, we find ourselves unable to understand the actions of 
the British Government, and yet we criticise them. On the introduction of 
this new law, the Age of Consent Bill, the remark was commonly made that 
this attempt to remove an imaginary grievance when there were hundreds 
and thousands of real abuses loudly calling for reform and remedy was an — 
insincere thing; but this critiaasm was based upon the wrong assumption that 
the Englishman’s heart must be like our own heart. Criticism based upon such a 
wrong assumption can never be effective, and consequently a good deal of 
our criticism of the measures of Government is ineffective. Again, just as we 
do not quite understand the ways and actions of Englishmen, so Englishmen 
do not quite understand a great deal of our criticism. co as 


But although we are unable to understand the feelings of the civilised 
Englishman, it does not follow that the Englishman too must be unable to 
understand the feelings of our own uncivilised heart. There is at least no 
harm in indulging in the hope that he will. But in order to be able to make 
the feelings of our uncivilised heart intelligible to him, it is necessary that we 
should not use civilised language and civilised forms of expression in explaining 
ourselves. We should give free expression to our feelings.in Bengali, Hindi, 
and other uncivilised languages. It would be well for all of us, henceforward, 
to make this attempt. Take the case of this new law, this Age of -Consent 
Act. How many things have been said regarding this measure, all of course 
in a roundabout and genteel way. But nobody has said to the rulers in plain 
rude Bengali: “You foreign rulers, aliens in creed and caste, you have con- 
quered' us by brute force and not by moral power ; and you have; therefore, no | 
right to interfere with our manners and customs.” | | 


Some people think that it is barbarism to address a ruler in this way 
But why should we, barbarians as we are, be ashamed of barbarous manners ? 
It is better, on all hands, that we should express ourselves unreservedly, so that 
the ruler. may gradually understand us. We have been unable to understand 
our rulers, and it is therefore our duty to see that our rulers understand us. 


It is feared by some that a free discussion of the actions of Government 
by the uncivilised people of this country may probably lead the Government 
to regard them as rebels; but we think there is no ground for the apprehen- 
sion. Leaving out the military classes, there’ is no fear of rebellion by the 
general Indian population. We do not indulge in such polite platitudes as 
that it would be a wrong and sinful act on the part of the Hindus or the 
Mahomedans of India to rebel against their foreign rulers, who are aliens 
in caste and creed. What we say is, that for the dispirited, inoffensive, 
disarmed, and poverty-stricken Indian people, who are utterly ignorant of the 
art of war, to rise in rebellion against the British Government—a Government 
which is possessed ofa most powerful and courageous and well-equipped and 
well-trained army—is an impossibility. The insurrection of a Gangananda or 
of a Titumia was only a mad man’s frolic. . | 


Are we offended with the petulance, the importunities, the unreasonable 
clamour, or even the scratching and slapping to which we are treated by little 
boys and girls? Even if we do, do we consider them rebels against our 
authority ? Never. The British Government, too, will not, therefore, consider 
us rebels simply because we importune and bluster. To make rebellion 
possible, there must be equality of position and conditions for rivalry ; at an 
rate, strengthand ability to stand forward as an opponent. That we lac 
both these materials has become well-known to Government, particularly after 
the searching test of the recent agitation. It is therefore not at all probable 
hat the British Government will look upon usasrebels, = 8 #$=$§. § : 
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Considering that we are unable to enter into the feelings of Englishmen, 
the best course for us is to express ourselves in plain and unmistakeable 
language. There can be no harmin that. For if it be possible for Govern- 
ment to take us for rebels, our use of civilised and insincere language will not 
destroy that possibility. Why should we then needlessly suffer the pain of 
being hypocritical and the inconvenience of being civilised ? | 

It is best for us to state once for all some of the principal convictions of the 
uncivilised Hindu. Our first and foremost conviction is that the English have 
indeed vanquished us, but they have vanquished us only by brute force, and 
they cannot come anywhere near us in morality. It is no doubt unpleasant 
to Englishmen to hear this, but it is very true. Tes have your cannon and 
you can boom away; have your jails in which you can put me in stocks ; 
your boots break my spleen; your tax-gather seizes and sells off my goods 
and chattels; you take away twenty crores of rupees to England, while we 
five crores of Indians get only one meal a day. Day after day we feel, endure, 
and witness all this grim exhibition of your vast and gigantic power ; but. 
as regards humanity, devotion, affection, love, veneration, mercy, tenderness, 
the duties of house-keeping, hospitality, holy offering, worship and meditation, 
spiritual abstraction, religious contemplation, self-concentration, charity, purity, 
modesty and chastity—what is there that you can teach us? To teach us 
morality you have imported into this country the institution known as the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and according to the laws of 
that Society it 1s a crime to carry a hen with its head downward, but it is not 
a crime to kill it by the process called jabav. Excellent morality indeed! No 
Sir, this enlightened morality of yours will not obtain currency in this country. 

It is not Mr. Pincott alone hat eulogizes Indian morality and religion: 
every thoughtful European, who has ever had occasion to discuss the subject, 
has borne similar testimony. Just call to your mind that old world incident— 
that spectacle of Dandinacharyya standing in the presence of Alexander the 
Great. In that lonely wilderness, under the shadow of that gigantic tree, 
did the sage Dandinacharyya, wearing the Sannaysi’s red robe, with his head 
full of neglected hair, his thin emaciated body half reclining on his grassy 
couch, hold converse with the mighty. Alexander. And in the words of that 
sage, we, the thousands of hungry and emaciated Indians, whose hearts have been 
just pierced by the javelin of this new Consent Law, say to you to-day in a loud 
voice and in a plain unmistakeable language—to you, that is, who are our 
mighty Shah of Shahs and king of kings, who are valorous, who love gold, who 
maintain prestige and who combine in yourselves the demon and the merchant— 
“You can, indeed, by the strength of your arm pulverise, so to say, this gross 
material body of ours, but that will.be nothing to us. To use your own 
civilised language, ‘ Break me if -you will, bend me you cannot.’” 

You are not the first that has harassed by means of physical force the 
people of this holy land —this India—the people who » Sanskrit, that langu- 
age of the gods, and who observe the institutions of the Hindu religion. This 
harassing persecution was commenced long before the time when your blood- 
thirsty Saxon ancestors planted their colonies in England. In the Vedas, in the 
Puranas, in Chronicles, in the Mutaksharins of the Mussulmans, in your histories, © 
it is the same story that is told everywhere. The dasya or demon, the Rakshasa 
or nag, the Hun, Javan or Mlechchha obstructs the performance of sacrifices, 
destroys temples and shrines, robs Indra of his throne, makes Shachi a slave, 
carries off chaste women, confines kings and saints in dark dungeons, burns. 
the Brahman’s holy thread and harasses and oppresses men. But the 
eternal Hindu religion is never injured by this. That religion is like pure 
gold. An Aurungzebe or a Kalapahar, a Lansdowne or a Scoble—any- 
body in fact—can try it in fire, and the only effect of the trial will be that it 
will be freed from every impurity and become brighter and purer than 
ever. | 

My Lord! you have said that our religion must bow to and make room for 

our “morality.” My dear Lord, do not indulge even in the shadow of a 
ope like this. Far from exercising supremacy over the eternal Hindu religion, 
your gun-and-bayonet morality cannot even stand before that religion as its 
rival. Alexander the Great understood this, and you too will some day under- 
stand it. But that auspicious day has not yet come for you. My Lord, you 
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are desirous of reforming our social manners and customs. Well, think 
for a moment about this marriage custom and its morality. Late marriage- 
swayamvar (marriage by a girl’s own choice), courtship, mind-testing, body . 
testing, civil marriage, criminal marriage, widow-marriage, divorce, marriage 
xy a woman having a husband, sanga—all these exist not only in Europe, but 
also in Fiji, Juju, Huju, Otahiti, Lutaputi, Hahahihi—everywhere in fact,. 
Why then do not these institutions obtain among this humble, vanquished 
people? My Lord, have you ever thought of that ? ee 

It is certainly no answer to say that we are uncivilised and you are 
civilised. For there are many peoples, whom you yourselves would call 
uncivilised, among whom those institutions prevail. Why do not then those 
institutions exist only in the higher classes of Hindu society? ‘The answer is. 
furnished by the sacred books of the Hindus themselves. Ages ago the Hindus. 
discarded your Rakshasa, Gandharva, Paishacha, and Ashur forms of marriage, ' 
and will they now, from a fear of your guns, revive those institutions? You: 
must be greatly mistaken if you really think that they will. Foolish people 
point to your suppression of sati, and so confound your judgment'that you are 
unable to discern the path which you ought to follow. Now, after her 
husband’s death, a widow has only three courses open to her—she can ma 
again; she can burn herself to death either with her husband’s dead body or 
after its cremation; she can betake herself to life-long b-ahmacharyya. The 
first of these courses is one which has temporal happiness for its object, and is: 
therefore an inferior course. ‘The second, too, has happiness for its object, but 
this happiness is spiritual happiness to be enjoyed after death. And this course, 
therefore, though inferior in itself, is better than the first. The third is 
the best course, namely, disinterested and life-long brahmacharyya. The: first 
and inferior course was abandoned ages ago; the second course has been 
abandoned in this Kulyuga, and its abandonment 1s enjoined in the Shastras. 
Just as the twelve kinds of legitimate sons recognised in ancient times have 
come to be reduced to two or three, just as the eight forms of legal marriage 
have come to be reduced to three, so the three courses open to a widow must 
needs be reduced to one, namely, life-long brahmacharyya. ‘This is the injunction 
of the Shastras and of the Hindu religion; and Bentinck and Rammohan only 
happened to be instruments for its execution. The law suppressing sati was not: 
made by you: it was made by our Shastras and our religion. And it is because 
the law was so made that it is still observed. The widow-marriage law was made 
by you, and therefore it is that that law finds supporters only among non- 
Hindus; and this is, as it should be, for brute skas¢ra emanating from brute force 
can have application only among a brute community. coe | 

My Lord, the article has become far too long, and we shall conclude it with 
your permissson. In point of brute force we are ‘weak. Weshall never be able 
to rise in brute rebellion. We do not. know, and we shall not do such things. 
Consequently our plainspeaking is not at all my to lead to rebellion. 

It is aw Rall ve necessary that you should hear our plainspeaking. This 
alone will make. you desist from attempts to imtroduce social reforms which you 
have no right to make, and will lead you to confine your efforts to the work of 
government and taxation. It is great delusion and extreme presumption on 
your part to attempt to introduce moral reforms among us. Will you claim 
to be a poet, because you are an athlete and a wrestler? Will you claim 
authority to introduce widow-marriage and prohibit early marriage because 
you gained the battles of Plassey and Assaye? ‘The very thought provokes a 
smile even in this hour of our affliction. My Lord, astute as you are, certainly 
this smile of ours will not be-quite agreeable to you. Therefore do we say, 
my Lord, our Sovereign as you are, do not make yourself a laughing-stock, and 
be done with your reforming programme before you have gone too far. Again 
do we cry before you. Our jut is gone. So do you now listen to our cries and 
preserve your own ijut and the ijut of the Sovereign. ey 
- 61. The Daintk-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 18th May, refers to - the 
_ Shambazar riot and observes as follows:— - 
: | ‘No riot of this nature ever occurred in Calcutta. 
Why were the Mahomedans so excited? It will not do to throw all the blame 
on the Court’s decree or on the preparations for taking possession of the 
land. Neither will it do to throw the blame on the Molla who was-in charge 
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of the musjid. , Fearful incidents of this nature cannot happen without extra- 
ordinary excitement. Tell us, O Lord Lansdowne! why an incident the like 
of which never before happened in Calcutta has happened during your 
administration.” ae eee 

62. The same paper, will be glad if no failure of justice occurs 
in the course of the trial of the men who 
were implicated in the Shambazar riot. It is 
rumoured that the Mahomedans will purchase the musjid from its owner. Ther 
made this proposal before, and no riot would have occurred if the proposal had 
been then accepted. The Judge of Alipore was wrong in passing the order for the 


The Shambazar riot. 


evacuation of the musjid within 15 days. He should not have treated a musjid. 


like any other property. ‘The Mussulmans strongly protested when preparations 


were made for taking possession of the musjid, and considerate action at that. 


time would have averted the riot. 


63. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 20th May, referring to the 


riot at Shambazar, says that if the police had adopted 
| precautions on Friday, or if it had even desisted from 
upholding its prestige by mustering strong on the spot on Saturday, the excited 
crowd would have become cool and dispersed of themselves. Many lawyers 
say that the Alipore Court did wrong in giving a prompt order for possession of 
the musjid. There is great difference between a religious place and ordinary 
places, and the two should be differently dealt with. . 

Writing about this riot, the Englishman says that’ the police and specially 
the European police should be armed with sendy weapons. The paharawallas 
_ were formerly armed with swords, and swords were taken away from them onl 
when they were found to murder people occasionally therewith for the sake of 
money. If the old a system is revived, the old murdering system will 
be revived with it. Certainly European police officers are not saints. 


The Shambazar riot. 


The Amrita Bazar Pairika has brought a serious charge against two police 


officers in connection with this riot. It - that two pulice officers horribly 
maltreated in the hospital a dying Mussulman rioter, who died shortly after. 
The man might have lived if he had not been so maltreated. : 


The suspicion naturally arises that the police, which can so vent its spleen 


against a dying man, has arrested many innocent Mussulmans. There will be a 
failure of justice if the Magistrate who will try the case does not command 
perfect patience and try to do perfect justice. | | ‘ 

64. The Daintk-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the 
21st May, has the followmg on the Benares and 


The Benares and Calcutta riots. 


Calcutta riots :— ey | ee 
The men who were implicated in the Benares riot are being very severely 


treated. There were many respectable men among the rioters, and even they . 


were brought into court fettered and handcuffed. What is the meaning of this 

display of unusual severity? Does Government wish to mete out exemplary 
unishment to the rioters with the object of teaching all India alesson? . _ 

It is the duty of the police to preserve the peace. But onthe occasion 

of both the Benares and the Shambazar riots the police, instead of assisting in 

preserving the peace, itself broke it. The Shambazar riot, for instance, would 

not’ have occurred if the police had not made preparations for an armed 


resistance. It is true Babu Sures Chandra had a court’s order for the 


possession of the musjid, and it is also true that that order ought to be carried out. 
But when the carrying out of a court’s order is likely to lead to disturbances, 
there can be no harm if its execution is delayed. In the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
Missionary case, the court passed the order for the’ demolition of the church ; 
but a reference having been made to Sir Charles Elliott that order has not yet 
been carried out. Why was not. the same course adopted in the case of the 
Calcutta musjid? It.is true the musjid is a my small one, and the cause of the 
quarrel trifling, but the proportions which the riot assumed were due solely 
to the conduct of the ‘police. Plainspeaking makes fools angry, and it is not 
known whether or not Lord Lansdowne will be angry with the writer for his 
lainspeaking, which is that the passing of the Consent Act has raised the appre- 
Sadan in men’s minds all over India and not simply in Calcutta and Benares, 
that Government will not henceforward observe its policy of religious neutrality. 


Of course, it is 2 groundless apprehension, but it is nevertheless a fact that it is 
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entertained by large masses of ignorant people, and that means. much. After 
the passing of the Consent Act, and before men recovered from the fear caused 
by its passing, the officers of Government encouraged the demolition of a temple 
in Benares, and the result was ariot. Similarly, in the case of the Calcutta 
riot, a court zave a Hindu the ownership of a musjid, and the result was a riots 
The ignorant among the Mussulmans do not understand the law, and they, there- 
fore, mistook the order of the court for an act of interference with their religion 
by the Government itself, The writer said that Lord Lansdowne’s speech on 
the occasion of the passing of theConsent Act would do more harm than the Act 
itself, and though no heed was ~ to it at the time, it is now seen thathe made 
a correct forecast. It is Lord Lansdowne who is responsible for the troubles 
which are occurring on all sides. But there is time yet and let the Consent Act 
be repealed, and let the interpretation put upon the Queen’s Proclamation by his 
Excellency be declared erroneous, and let a statesman of years and exper- 
ience like Lord Ripon be appointed in place of Lord Lansdowne, and it will be 
calm and quite again. The writer concludes by saying that no good will be 
done by treating the prisoners implicated in the Calcutta riot with the same 
severity with which those implicated in the Benares riot have been treated. 

65. The same paper reters to the frequent tram car ac:idents in Calcutta, 
and says that these accidents are due to the unwill- 
ingness of the drivers and conductors of those cars 
to a the cars when asked to do so by the passen- 
gers. The other day Babu Madhab Chandra Mookerjee received serious inju- 
ries in alighting from a car in motion. Does not Mr. Maples take notice of these 
things ? : 

66. The same paper has learnt from the Amrita Bazar Patriké that 
Government will purchase from its owner the 
musjid in Calcutta which has been the cause of the 
Shambazar riot, and give it free of cost to the 
Mussulmans. The Patrika also says that Moulvi Amir Hossain, the Presi- 
dency Magistrate, has himself told this to Imam Hafez Guffoor. The Amrita 
Bazar also says that Mr. Rampini, Judge of the Court at Alipore, has asked the 
Sub-Judge to send to him all the papers connected with the musjid case, and 
prohibited the plaintiff to take copies thereof. The writer is unable to solve 
the mystery. : 


Tram car accidents in Calcutta. 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
the Calcu‘ta musjid case. 


Urtya Papers. 


67. The Urkaldipikd, of the 2nd May, is sorry to notice that the action 
of the authorities of the Ravenshaw College in con- 
nection with the case of the two castigated pupils 
of that institution has been anything but fair, and that the decision of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, on the representation of the castigated 
pupils has not been at all satisfactory. 

68. The Uriya and Navasamvdd, of the 6th May, regrets to notice that 
cholera is raging virulently in certain parts of the 
Baliapal thana of the Balasore district, and that 
many have succumbed to it within a few days. Considering the virulent 
character of the disease, it is feared that it will go on increasing unless checked 
in time. 

69. The Utkaldipikd, of the 9th May, is glad to learn that Sir Charles. 
Elliott has resolved to pass only a few days at 
Darjeeling, thereby presenting a striking contrast to 
the ease-living or indolent habits of his predecessors. 

70. Adverting to the subject of the repair of the Jagannath temple at 
Puri, the same paper suggests that advantage should 
be taken of the present opportunity to demolish such 
of the statues in the temple as are obscene and are objects neither of sanctity 
nor of adoration. It also suggests that the approaches to the temple should be 
properly lighted in order to allow safe ingress and egress to votaries and pilgrims. 

71. The same paper is glad to learn that Sir Charles Elliott has given 
orders for drill-teaching in a Government school at 

Calcutta, and remarks that drill-teaching in the 
schools of the Central Provinces has proved successful. It suggests that 
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practical gardening should form another subject of instruction in the schools of 
Bengal hand in hand with drill. | 
72. The same paper is sorry to point out that a large number of estates in 
Sale of estates for recovery of the Cuttack district were made liable to sale on 
revenue. account of their revenues reaching the treasu 
through the agency of the post-office a day or two after the laibandi day. 
Considering that the post-office and the district treasury are both institutions of 
Government, the writer considers it a great hardship to bring to sale those 
revenue-paying estates that paid their money into the hands of the post-office 
either on the /atband: date or a day or two before it. It therefore advises Mr. 
Toynbee, the Commissioner of Orissa, to move the Board of Revenue to soften 
the rigour of the existing rules under the sale law. 
73. All the native papers of Orissa speak favourably of a new monthly 
anew Ue ; magazine, named Utkal Prabha, published at Ban- 
ee pada in Mayurbhunj under the auspicious patronage 
of the minor Raja of that State. 
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